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While it is, in a sense, true to say that the size of
farms is limited because farmers cannot obtain as
much capital as they would like, at as low a price as
they would wish, this statement has little meaning,
since the shortage of all resources is one of the funda-
mental facts which cannot be avoided. Far more
meaning would be attached to the phrase " a shortage
of capital" if it could be shown that fanners could
not obtain as much as they wanted at a rate of interest
which only differed from the rate charged in industry
by a reasonable allowance for the difference in risks.
Opinions differ as to how far this is true.
The methods by which agriculture obtains its credit
are, generally, very different from those open to indus-
try, both for long- and for short-term capital. In order
to obtain its long-term capital, a large-scale undertak-
ing, in a fully developed country, can form itself into
a limited liability company, can inform the public of
its probable profits and can borrow through the well-
developed mechanism of the issuing houses, which sell
shares in the business to the general public. In a
primarily agricultural country it may have to borrow
abroad, as there is frequently no organization for
mobilizing the peasants' savings. Neither of these
methods are open to small-scale undertakings, and
they are therefore closed to most farmers. For this
there are two main reasons. First, the process of
issuing shares is expensive unless the capital concerned
is large; secondly, it is impossible for the general
public to form any idea of the prospects of a small
concern, and not worth while for the professional
investor or adviser in financial matters to bother about
such a small matter. Agriculture, like other small